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ABSTRACT . • • 

. , Stated, goals and intent of Adult Education Act of 

1966 and its amendment, jprogress toward those goals in terms of ' ^ . 

target population are examined. Ways of f^ching target population, 
and consequences ^of suggested changes in^adult cli^teie and of ' 
influence of .congressional appropriations or funding levels on 
meeting, of those goals are considered. Conclusiohs are: intent of 
Adult' Education Act of 1966 is to eliminate poverty; unreached .are' 
prime target population of young, unemployed, elementary- level males;, 
present, easily- re ached and served population has goal of secondary 
completion; alternate delivery systems <exist which do reach and teach 
pirime target population; present -methods of eyaliiati'pip. defeat purpose 
of legislaticm; present funding levels eliminate service to 
elementary- level students because of added expense of service to 
lower . levels' and punitite. results of evaluation- of', that service. 
(Au^orZNF) ^ . ■ 
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PURPOSE 

The purposes of this paper are (1) to examine the stated 
goals and Intent of th^ Adult Education Act of 1966 (P.L. 
’89-750) and its amendment (P.L. 91-230'); (2) to*iBxamine 
progress toward those goals in terms of target population; 

(3) to consider wJys of reaching that target population; and>^, 
.(4) to consider the consequenbes of suggested changes in 
adult clientele ,and* of the* influence of Congressional* 
appropriations or funding levels on* the meeting of those 
goals. 






The Appalachian Adult Education Center (AAE(!^) is a 
multi-purpo^ research and demonstration agency dedicated.* 
to the improvement of the quality of adult basic e^ducatipn 
throughout th^ thirteen state Appalachian region. ' 
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Toward that ehd, the Center conducts research on th^ nature 
of thcv /adu^lt learner, administers^ demonstrations of 
exemplary. ..adult. '.learning prograrhj, trains • teachers and 
administrators in niodern methods and techniques of adult 
instruction, and. footers t)ie^ developmen*t and'^read of 
pceferred adult education practices* particularly sUited to the 
needs of rural undereducated ad u I tst* . / 
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Where we were supposed to go: 

’ V 
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The intent and stated goals of the Adult Education A'ct of 1966 
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. The Congress of the- United States , has 
expressed concern' about’ adult illiteracy since the 
Census of 1840 exposed large numbers of illiterates 
in the population. Since then legislation designed, to _ 
■alleviate the problem of illiteracy among the adult 
population has coi^tinuously been proposed. Yet, 
only, in periods of natioYial* crisis has legislation 
actually been enpcted. .At the beginning of the 
century, when the country was trying to absorb 
millions of immigrants, Arpericanization programs 
were provided by • Congress. During, the Great 
Depression, of the 1930''s literacy training, was 
offered in conjunction with the tlivil Conservation 
Corps, the Work Progress Administration, and the 
National Youth Corps. During the 194Qfs literacy , 
training was provided ”to the military. By contrast, 
betyyeen 1910’ • and T930 eighteen .pieces of 
legislation designed to fight adult illiteracy wete , 
proposed, much of it reported out of cornmittee 
and argued on the floors pf the Sepate and the- 
House, but none of it enactqsl.^ 



Pbverty--Adult Education linked ‘ . ^ 

% # ■ * 
With the growing awareness of the 1960's of 
the economic deprivation and deprived life styles of 
certain groujas within our society, compounded by- 
the concern ' over the growing .militancy of at least 
one of those groups. Congress enacted a package hf 
legislation that again included literacy or basic 
et^ucation. ' Part' of. that legislation, the Adult 
' Education Act. o^f 1966y was 'designed specifically to 
attack two precursors ^f povferty: inadequate 

academic skills and oorwromitant lacks in coping 
skills, (as they are variously defined-aftitudes, 

• self-esteem, social-living ’skills,^ a’nd interpersonal 
s|<ills). The intent of the' current I'e^ijSlation is to 
'eliminate,poverty in absolute terms. Th'ere* seems to 
be a stcince that Jtiere will always be discrepancies 
of privilege where there hs free enterprise,, but that 
the bottom of the range of privilege need not 
include starvation . o’r the other - physical or^ 
emotional deprivations that presently exist! ' • 
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^ Karen* Rea^e Kruzel, doctoral research, Department of Education. 
Oniyersitv of' Chicago,. Apparently the nwnpoywer demands of W 
W'l were less urgent than those of W W II. , 



Intent: poverty eradicated 

The intent of the current legislation is not to 
provide for the right of each American citizen to a 
minimum level of education, however strongly we 
may fee'l that that right does exist. With the 
generally acknowledged tremendous speed of change 
in 'this country, there- is a" need for further 
legislation to extend public support to education for 
all age .groups' so'that .the populace may lea'rn to 
adjust to ^t change, but presently legislation exists 
to deal with one specific need for change: the 
eradication of poverty. 

The tools ' to. be used to eradicate poverty to 
fulfill the Hn tent of the Adult Education 'Act of 
1.966 are academic organizations. ln<othe'r words, ,• 
the adult education organizations are means goals jto 
serve the primary goal of . the, ’elimination of 
poverty. Other parts of the' antipoverty legislation 
support the tools of ^rganizatipr/s which provide job 
training, decent housing, early childhood education, 
health care and so on-that is| they provide services 
designed to eliminate both the. precursors and the 
results of poverty. ■ • 

' . Ihb-eliminate poverty, the Adult Education Act 
of ■1'966 listed as its stated goals: . , • 

(1) to overcome English, language limitations 

(2) to improve education for occupational 

^ training and more profitable employment 

(3) . to develop rhbre productive and fesponsible 

citizens. 2 • . - 



Act amended 






It is> of course, the intent of that large group 
whb bglieves that modern-day ' man cannot exist 
amicably • and . productively in society, without 
continual education that' the present Act will serve 

V ' ■ ' 

* < 

^Adult Education Act of 1966. P.L. 8°*750, Section 302. 
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as a precedent for ej^tending public- support for 
educational opportunities to all of the American 
population, - in- atl'dition to those served how-the 
very young, the very popr, and the quite-well-off 
(college students). Even the very poor, now being 
-served by the legislation, are only receiving trairling 
for the here and now.‘The skiils the\ are developing 
will not be useful to them in a few years according 
to economists and sociologists. To accomplish this' 
extension of opportunities will require an extension 
of existing legislation and also new legisleftion. One 
such extension ' was accomplished by the 91st 
Congress in 1970 by" the amendment of the. Adult 
Education Act of 1966: ‘ 



\t is the purpose of this title to 'expand 
education^ opportunity and 'Encourage 
the establishment of programs of adult 
public education that will enable all adults 
to continue their education to at least the 
level of completion of secoi)dary school 
and make available the means to secure 
training that will enable them- to become 
" more employable, productive,, and 
responsible.^ ' . 



Basic education redefined 



The intent of the amendment remains that' of the 
original legislatioP"to help eliminate poverty. Adult 
basic education was added to extend at least to the 
level of completion of secondary school. One 
explanation for this, extension' of purpose might be 
to indicate that the former objective of providing 
elementary level education for basically • illiterate 
adults hpd been achieved and that now the , need 
existed • to . provide adults with secondary level 
instruction. "This is not - so. • In fact, as the First 
Annual Report of the National Advisory Committee 
on Adult Basic Education pointed out: 



The Adult Basic Education Program hds 
reached only a few of the 24 million- 
adults in its immediate target group. Each i 
year, this group is increased by a million V. 



^Tille III, - Amendments to the Adult Education Act o( 1966. P.L. 
91-230, Section 302.. \ 
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school 'dropouts and ah undetermined 
number’ of foreign-born 'adults.^ 



Another possible explanation for the extension of 
the definition of basic'.education is thfit the fprmer 
definition was inadequate to meet the prima'ry goal , 
of the elimination of poverty. Under the amended. 
Act the means goal is high school equivalency., 
which in the studies of the ApiDalachiara Adult 
Education Center has bee, n found to. equate with 
functional, literacy. 5 The reasons lor the> extension 
of the formal organizational purposes of the Adult 
Education Act of 1966 from an emphasis on 
elementary education for adults to. the addition of 
secondary-level adult education, programs are many; 
some, of the po^ible consequences are discussed 
below. 



■' it is assumed that: (1) there is a relationship 
between low literacy skills and poverty both in 
terms of income and-^of life style; and (2) the 
primary goal of the Aduk Education Act of 1966 is 
to. eradicate extreme poverty. vThe posi{i^ taken 
here is tba’. this primary goal fs not being n^et and 
that it is not being met because; (1) there *is a 
discrepancy between the goals of the legislation and 
the goals of easily reachod students; (2) specialized 
program designs for the prime target population 
(poor, elementary-level adults)', have not been vyidely 
instituted; (3) the measures of success (evaluation) 
o.'of programs have hot been functional in fulfilling 
,; the intent of the legislation; and (4) Congressional 
funding has not been at a level commensurate with 
getting the job done. 



'*Adult Basic ,Ei;|t!<:avion.-Meet_ir^ i*’?-_Challcngi}. p( the- 197^ 

Annual Report of the National. Advisory ^Commit toe on Adult 
^ Basic ,Educfrtion to the President of the United States «ind 
Secretary of Health. Education, and Welfare (Washington, D.C.: 
Officofof Baucatidn* August. 1968). p. 4. " ^ 



4 

Spunctibi^niteracy defined as .the ability to read, write, speak: and 
compgnj aV a level which is functional. \.c*. ada^nive and flexible 
in new ''Situations. Examples:, the average reada^lity level of the 
rules of the road (drivers' Manuals) jn the tlftfteen states with 
Appalachian counties is 10.4.' The average readability level of 
coal mine safety regulations is at the 20'th xeaciing level (post Ph. 

.D.).. The GED may be successfully Cpmpleted,'^’ .in :AAEC 
Experience, with 10.5 reading and computational levels: 'Although 
not possible under existing legislation. AA EC longitudinal studies 
seem to indicate* that for the very poor GED graduate, continued 
educational upgrading is necessarV past- high school equivalency. 
(See West Virginia Long Rartge Follow Upl. * 
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Where, we have been: 



The search for achievable goals;" 
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It^ the short history of the adult basic 
, education- progrim-’ -'since the 1964 legislation, the 
issue of goals and the direction that adult education 
organizations should take in attracting and serving a 
clientele has been . persistent. . Preliminary 
explorations in which thKe authors were^involved,* 

. as well aV other evaluative and descriptive studies 
.•conducted in .New Hampshire, 7 Mississippi, 8 
Missour’i-;9 New York,lO Wyoming,! and West 
Virginia12 have indicated thafihe ABE program has . 
• .not, been* achieving, the. purposes of . the 1960 
■ legislatiori'..in terms of its target- populatiorl. The 
. natiorial ABE program has' seemed subject to goal*, 
modification./ This could be tru,e simply because the 
adult basic education program lias not been 
succeWuf jin attracting or holding Level I. and II 
• adult students, who require elementary-level; . 

literacy equcation"the ve.ry poor. As an evaluation^ 

.. team obsewed iriJMew Hampshire: 



(1) Relatively few ABE students 'are 
members of- the "hard-core" of 



'This section dfavtts heavily on the research coma^eted by Gene W, 
Schol'es and suppbrted by uie . Appalachian Adult Education 
Center. Gene W. Scholcs, "Adult Basic Education: A Case Study 
in Goal Determination", Ph. D. dissertation, Univeriity of 
Michigan, 1970. . . * • 



^ Evaluation Study of Kentu ck y Adult Bas i c Education Program . 
Frankfort, Kentucky, Stati Department oP Education , Division of 
*Adult Education, 1969. 



i^g urvev of Adult B a sic* Ed ucation in New Hampshire. Washington, D. 
C., National Association for Public School Adult Education, 
1969. ' • 



^Emmett T. Kohler" and Don F. Scarnan, Adult Basic Education in 



Mississippi: An Evaluation. Jadcson, MTs^issIppi: The Mississippi 
State Department of ' Education and the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Mississippi State (University, 1969. 



^William D. Kirk. An Analysis of Adult Education in Missouri. (Ed. 
. • D. thesis) Fayetteville, Arkansas: UniversUy. of Arkansas, 1968. 



^ ^Adult Basic Education. New .York State: A Tvtfo Year Study . 
1 965-67^ Albany, N¥jCv York:- New Yolrk State Education 
Department, Bureau of Basic Continuing Education, 1968. • * 



Bruce C. Perryman, State and Local Adult Basic Education (ABE) 
^ Program Evaluation Survey for Wyoming . Cheyenne, Wyoming: 
^Wyoming State Department of Education, 1969.* v 



UndeTeduqted Adults ‘in West Virgjnia, West>.ViVgihia Research 
Coordinating Unit foF Vocational. Educat ion ^ Hunt jngton. West 
Virginia: M4rshall Uhiversity,. 1969. . . ‘ ‘ . 



undereducated adults in - New Hampshire, 
and (2) the priorities . in the New 
Hampshire state plan for ABE classed to 
‘ be scheduled' first for the lower level 
(grades 14) and next for the higher level 
(glades 5-8) do not seem to be niet.^^ 



In 1969 Perryman's study of the Wyoming ABE 
'program indicated -that the main reason students' 
enrolled in the' program was to pass the’GED or 
high schooj equivalency test.lf! Eighty percent 'of 
the total " ABE 'eTirollment in - Wyoming .had 
.completed seventh grade of regular school ' 'Of 
above.15 Although functioning levels of reading an'd ; 
computation are far from synonymous With years of 
sshooling, ithe Adult Education Act did specify that 
the "functional illiterdte" '(defined, perhaps 
erroneously, as one wfth. less than five yeafs. of 
schooling) was to be the qhief target of educational 
progfams. ' ^ 



' 'V 






Client needs requires goal shift 



In "an educational organization, operational 
goals are often reflective of the needs and 
aspirations of the clientele which it serves. That" is, 
in order to. .acq.uire the stipport among sftidents 
necessary to pursue goals, the organization • must 
satisfy the needs of the student population available 
to it, even thoqgh the stated objectives suggest 
accomplishment of different goals. This is especially 
true if educational organizations have little or no' 
control over the admissicin apd retention bf students 
who participate in the program. Carlson developed a • 
classification of possible two-fac^tor relationships 
betwedn .service organizations and- their clientele- 
based on the factor of whp makes'-, the decision 
about participation in the program (selectivity).! 6 






I^Siirvey of Adult Basic Education'' in New Hampshire. op/*cit.. pp. 
26-2'/. • . 



1 ^Perryman, op. ^.. p. .56. 
tSperryman, op. cit^p. 99. 



.1 



^^Charles Divita, Jr.. Adult ' Basic Education: A Study of the. 
Backgrounds. . Characteristics. Aspirations, and Attitudes of ‘ 



1 ^Richard O. Carlson, "Environmental Constraints and Organizational 
Consequences: The Public School and Its Clients," Behavioral 
• Science and Educational Administration. • edr by Daniel E. 
Griffiths, The Sixty-Third Yearbook of. the National Soci^.ty for 
the;Study of Education, Part II (Chicago, Illinois: The University 
of Chicago Press,)1964, p. 270. • ; 
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SELECTIVITY IN CLIENT-ORGANIZATION RELATIONSHIP 

IN-SERVICE O.RGANIZATIONS • ^ 

■ ■ ■■■f ' '■ 



organizatjonal control- 
over ADMISSION 



client CONTROL OVER 
OWN PARTICIPATION IN 
ORGANIZATION 







YES 


NO 


■ ‘ ' YES 




T ype 1 


Type III 










NO 


4 


Type II 


^ype IV 



The outcome of th'e'.present design of most public 
•^chool adult education programs resembles" Carlson's 
Type- II organization which . does not control 
admission or jContiquinj participation of clients, and 
clients have full control regarding whether. of not 
♦ they will participate in the offered instruction. 
When the organization .takes no control .over whom. 

.< it,, serves, the organization will attempt to respond* 
rapidly to the client's goal orientation in a’n effort 
to rnaintain. his participation in the organization, 
eveft at the expense of not pursuing tprmally .stated 
6bjectiveS"in the case of the adult basic^education, 
IDrogram ,the :elimination of poverty through the 
elimination of illiteracy. A program like Carlson's 
Type II organization survive, s only as it can appeal ■ 
. to studebts who do enter the^program and ferhain 
ih it. Of necessity, therefore, the program is 




sensitive to the goals whfch prospective, and 
currently enrolled students themselves possess, 
instead of designing specialized programs for specific 
clierifele. This situation has 'arisen in ABE because so 
few elementary-leyel students enroll voluntarily in’ 
present programs that to lirhit enrollment to them 
would clo^e the program. 



ABE serves .the easily reached 



•Tjae national', adult . basic educatioYi prograTn 
seeks’* to serve two '.‘distinct student target 



national', adult . basic 
serve 

population's: "th(e feasily reached and the unreached. 
In the.Scholes ^udy of AB^ through pubHc schools 
in the Appalachian region the ABE 'prqgram 'was 
found to be .serving’ substantially:. . ■ 
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IN/Tore employed than unemployed 


t " 

The sample of suiclenis 


* < 

worked an average ot ^ 


■ ‘ ; • 


36.52 -hours per week and. had been employed an 


1 . O , ■ • 


avereige of 9.16 years at the same job. 


More females than males 


68.2% female' ’ 

. ■ • . • 




More over-35 adults thari under-35 adults 


Average age j^as 


41.5 year.s 


' , 


Northern, Appalachia 


39.5 years V 


■' l l . 


CeiTtral . Appa lach ia 


38.4 years 


t ,4 1 ■ 


Southern Appalachia 


■'47.4 years . 




Beginning Level (Level 1) 


49.5 years ' ' 




Level 11- 


. 40. 1 -yeilrs 


- . • < 


Level III - 


36.1 years 


’ r- ■ ■ ‘ ' 


• Whites 


•'iB6.9'.years 


o . ■ N 

•1 ■ ** - 


Blacks 


51.3 years 


More advahced 'level students 


, Low. attendance o^ beginning* level students made 


than beginning Students . « 


^ it impossible to adhere to 


the seimple design of 


.• ■ ‘ f ■ 


obtaining oo<6‘third. beginning level students, a 


p ^ 


problem not met at 


the’ intermediate and. . 


■' ‘ \* 
* » ' 


advanced l^gvels« 


_/ . 



Obviously, the average ABE student is already • 
upwardly mobile and could not be "classified as the ( 
stationary hard-core poor. . ' . 

• ^ • ' J ' ’ • 

The Appalachian exarnple , 

The .fample for the J969!^choles study of ABE 
goal determination in the thirteen Appalachian 
states was a 'ceirefy My /drawn random sample by 
degrees of* urbanization i.n each geographic region 
(northern, central, and southern) and by program 
level of students (beginning, intermediate, .and, 
“■advanced). Therefore, this sample should bdt a valid 
repre'sentation of ABE in at least one-fourth of th'e 
states. It would seem that the easily reached tend to . 
be "the -already employed, the females, the over-35 
adults, and the adv[anced level students; the / 
unreached tend, to be the unemployed, the males, 
the undier-35 adults, and the beginning level 
students. However, it is. of particular importance 
tha'f;Scholes found in Appalachia that: 

The literacy goal was the first goa!^ choice 
of maief, black students, and beginning - , 



" level students; whiles the . high schodj^^ • 
completion goal was tlje first goal choice ’ 
of females, white students, 'and. advance ■ 
lev^l'students^^ . * • 

In short, ABE, hds responded to- the goal .orientation 
of the easily reached, directing the .educational 
program towards accomplishment of high school • 
completion, goal. In fact, the 91st Cfangress has 
translated the once-operational goal .-in to formally 
extended national legislation which Jegiti/nizes ipe • 
program's, efforts- to’ provide secondary;level 
instruction -for Level III adults. • ' i, 

- , " ' ! * 

;While tlje ABE program should be bemmended 
for -being responsive^.to the needs and gdals of its 
easyao-reach populat|pn, the organization must still - 
maintain, commitment to reaching its heretofore, 
un reached 'target population. Resistance needs to be 
raised against complete goal eyoluti-on tbvvard 
employed persons (albeit, undere.rnployed), females, . 
•and advanced level students; the unemployed, the 
males, and the beginning level students need to be 

reached'and taught with'in :the context of ABE. 

- ^ . .. / i -. 

1 7 Scfioles, pp. 111-112. 






/Where we should be going: 

*' 

Alternate deliver’f systems for reaching the unreached 



V. 
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More resources, both hu, man and financial, as 
well as more 'effective strategies, heed »to be 
developed and allocated ‘for the specific purpose of 
reaching ^and teaohing. beginning level students, male 
students.' and unemployed students. ABE 
admi'nistrators and • teachers cannot expect the 
.stationary poor to come flocking* to their doors 
asking for an education- they must go^,out and bring 
them in or .;teach them where, they are.. Perhaps the 
major pbsylcle to reaching the ABE program's 
potential unreached target populatiotV. is the iack of 
^application of known alternatjves which have betm 
developed under die 'auspices of antipoverty 
leg■^§lation incrudjhg the Adult Education Act. ' 



r- 



Innovations anyone? 



Present AB^ prograrris tend to 'Use traditional 
methods which were deveipped essefftially in the 
specializing 6f deJu/ery.of education to the middle 
and working classes. Yet every $tudy of delivery. of 
services to the undereducated stationary poor shows 
that services must go to the consumer, at least 

• initially. This problem Js not uniqu6 to adult 
education. Health services> economic * Security, 
Headstart programs', programs for the aged poor-all 
service agencies have found' that they must serve the . 
consumer where he'^is. Adult Education Act funds 
for derponstration have..been able .to isolate sev"eral 

'alternative' methods of recruiting and retaining 

• clientele who’ need . literacy education. E)^amples of 
alternative methods are ' the provision of 
transportation to existing programs and , mobile 
learning centers which move from neighborhood* to* 
neighborhood rather .like a bookmobile. However,, 

.for beginning stbdents home instruction has proved 
particularly effective and, also economically, 
practical. " ' . . 
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I./1A41AA .tlOt llttVC iwyctl V.'. . 

.iding prior to J uly 1, 1968. V . . 

Title JII — Adul-t Education 

SHORT 'ITTI.E 

lis title may be cited as the “Acl)ilt Edi 

’ STA'tEMENT OF PURPOSE 

is the purpose of this title to encourag 
lal programs for adults to enable then 
age limitations, to improve their basic 
r occupational training .and rnore profi 
ecome more productive and respoSisible 



DEFINITIONS 



used in thistitle- 



d “adult” means any individual who'ha 
“adult education” means services or in 















Homejinstruction . 

In southenT Ohio the Appalachian . Adult 
Education^ Center studied home instruction. Systems 
for, and learning gains from, three t.'pes of delivery' 
of .ABE vyere^ studied-traditional classrooms, 
learning centers, and home instruction, 18 Jafile 2 
shows the\c6mparative average achievement gains 
for the three~types- of programs for 100. hours of 
instruction. * ' , 



^^Trad itional clas srooms consisted of sia hours of instruction per 
week (two everiir^gs)in which all students received about the same 
instruction. ^They. could take nnaterials ^omq. Staff * were 
professionals.' Learning centers, were open twelve hours per^week. 
Staff consisted, of professiorials and paraprofessionals. Instruction 
was individMalized; however, ^clients* could not take materials 
home. Home instruc tion was offered by successful AB‘E graduates 
trained as teachers who recruited truly hard-epre homes, and 
diagnosed, delivered materials to, and rct6rned each week to 
work with clients iru their hom^s. All parajSrofessionals had a 
back'up professional r-e^ource*'« person and worked out of a 
learning center. Max Way, ABE Organization, Materials," and 
I nstruction (Morehcad, KY: "Appafaclilan A3uir~*%d^ucatioh 
Center, Ohio State Modulo, 1970). ^ ,^,* 
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Table 2 



ACHIEVEMENT GAINS IN MONTHS FOR 
100 HOufe OF INSTRUCTION* 






: V ^ , * 




> * 


• TRADITIOIH^L . . LEARNING.’ 

■ ' CLASSROOMS CENTERS . 


HOME , * 
INSTRUCTION 

^ c* : 


'• . t'/ ■ - -1 , ] 

'Reading i- months - 

. ' ' * 


19 months 


V 

24 months 


Arithmetic ' ' ' , 9 months ^ 


17 months 


20 months 


' ^ ^ t-r 


’ 


• • ^ 



The '-gains in the nbncognitive or ■attitudinal areas 
were phenomenal in" home ifistruction. The^ AAEC ' 
also found that honrje instruction is surprisingly 
inexpensive in comparison with other delivery 
systems and that, dropout rates virtually' vanished, 
smc'e people almost had to^ move to drop .out. The 
concept'. was , replicated with- even rnore exaggerated , 
gains ip nqrtheas't Georgia. Obviously, to devetop a 
radical delivery system requires'a radical adjustmeht 
of the training and job descriptions of personnel. 

The concept of home instruction was^developed ' 
in - the Adult, Armchajr .^Education project in 
core-city Philadelphia. It was found, that the use of- 
male paraprofessionals raised the recruitment of 
'males., The Maine Stated Department of Education 
has reported that recruitment and retention of Level' 

I adult- students has ceased to .be a major problem . 
since all instruction of Level | students, was moved 
to the home, i.e., to the "kitchen-table concept." 

. The use. of, mass media as part vpt fhs home 
instruction unit has also been demonstrated. 



X'-uO-XJ^ X-iO. rf / A • . 

9.1st dongress, H, ir. ' 
April 13, 1970 

C 

an act 

en^l programs of aasintance for elementary' at 

> ' < for other purposes. 

^ • • 

I . 

U enacted by' the Senate and Home of 
d Staten of America in ('onarenn asn^mbt 




r' WITH RKfiPKC'r JO^THK APPLICATION OI 
' , . ' federal I.u\W 

\ 2. (a) It is. the policy of the Unitgd S 
a established pursuant to title VI of 
^ secfibn 182 of. the Elemehtarv 
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The fare for getting there: ' 

- *' % 

d • 

♦ • 

' c ' 

Consequences of serving primarily jel.emerttary-level students 

• * * y' '' 

(level I and II) with current evaluatipn'and funding patterns 



I 
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There are' three potential- population's of 
students Who can served under the Act ‘as 
amefided: (1) the elementary-level (Leyel I of- II) 
adult who is either very poor or in danger of being 
so because his low level of skills permits for no 
flexibility in the m^Vket-place:- (the leg.isiption 
mentions likelihood to become dependent); (2). the 
very poor Level III or secondary-level student (the 
March, 1971, Cu rr ent P opulati on. Report shovvs tjj»at' 
while those with less than twelve years of schooling 
account for only 'thirty-five percent of employed 
men between^ the ages of 25. and 64, they account 
for. sixty-three percent of -those "with less than 
$3,000 annual income); and (3) the nonpoor Level 
lll{ student, whg. .also could suffer economic 
deprivation from lack of flexibility of skills, but 
who . is presumably less vulnerable • than the 
. elementary level adult. - 



Delivery System + time -t money = goal 



r, 



\ 



It is obvious from .the. figure below that adult 
education organizations seeking to fulfill the intent 
of the Adult Education Act can have an end goal of 
a living wage and high school equivalency regardless 
of the ‘starting level of their students if they d o so 
con sci ously - with appropriate deliyery isystemi^.f^^^^ 
eac h level, a p pro priate time , ...an d_ a_com me nsur ate 
fundi ng le vel. . ' 

To, refer back to ‘Carlson's typology, programs 
specializing for and -limiting enrollment to specific 
populations need, to be developed. To' •.facilitate 
changes fn methods of attracting and holding Level 
1 and male students, , many state adult education 
plans under the Adult Education Act of 1966 
would need to be revised. In the past pnany state. 



' , . ‘ Figure 1 

* Adult Educaiion Act af' 1966 . ’ | 

The foHoyving diagram shows the \hree potential student populations 
ir^ terms of the means goal of high school completion tor employability 
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• Deprived - 
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f (Gra'de Levels 1-‘4) 


Level Ik 

(Grade Levels -5-8) 


Level III * 

(Grade Levels 9-12) 
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different levels and 
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witfTdifferent goal 
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Living 
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‘Point of entry for . •. "^(1). Prime completion'^al 

pritiie target population , (2) Popular point of entry 

. ' (poor and non-poor) 

, Program Costs Mount With Time In Program 
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•plans have forbidden use of i p'araprofessional 
teachers, home instruction, or even the provision o.f 
transportation' to existing faoilities. In some states, . 
'■ teacher certification regulations also are a hindrance 
to alternative delivery systems. With the publication, 
of the new regulations upder P. Lj*. 91-230, early 
summer, 1972, many .of these restrictions have been 
removed, there will b6 more flexibility at the focal 
•and state department levels. . 



’ Evaluation and Funding ^Levels 

Adult eehjcation prbgrams will not be effective 
in serving a bi'oader target population (inclusive, of 
elementary level) unless present methods for 
evaluation of programs and present funding levels 
are adjusted. 

The two main methods of evaluation have 
been: (1) annual average grade level gains in reading 
and arithmeti’c; and (2) annual percentage of 
graduates' employed (which assumes graduation 
either the ei-ghth g.rade or more usually the GED 
Jevel as'wel I as employment). * 

I- * , / .* - 

With present funding- levels, (the 1971 
' appropriation Was' twenty-five percent of -the 
authorization level), the national program has had 
• an end goal of high school equivalency, serving 
mostly poor and nonpoor Secondary level students. 
Students who Tneet other personal goals such as , 
learning to read the ^ible, sign a check, and so on, 
and then leave the program have been considered 
dropouts because these gpals are not measurableMn . 
terms of stated objectives of the organization. The 
reasons for catering to secondary Jeyel students are 
four^-fdl,d: ' 

• (1) They are easier to reach; 

(2) They are. easier to teach for 

traditionally-trained teachers;. 

(3) Their -achievement rates are two to four 

times^^rniorp rapid than those . of 

elememafy-level students (as shoyvn by 

studies of Project 100,000. Armed Services 




personnel);! S ; 

(4) The economic return is much qpickor, 
‘particularly in the case of ,lhe poor 
, secondary-level student,. .because he is more 

quickly employable at | living wage. 

It would seem that the - education of the 
.nonpoor secondary-level student is the responsibility 
of the local schpol district rather than of the 
national' program. Local adu).t educational prbgrams 
(i.e.*, cornmuhtty education) ' need to be 

institutionalizedjwrough the easily reached stude.nt. 



Level T-^ ABE = 0 • ' : 

/ • 

\ , * 

As shown in Figure I, so long as success is 

add by the criteria' of annual achievement gain 
emolovabilify at , a decent job, ." 'the adult 
edu cation program cannot afford the 
elementary-level student* in the interests of its own 
preservation. ' It has been shovA^n^that it can eliminate 
sorrie- poverty b*y educating the poor secondary-level 
stpdent; therefore; . it must take that a1terQ^|ive, 
since the secondary-level student 'does show rapid 
^hievement 'gains and .higher end employment 
rates. 20' Also, the secondary-level student can and 
vvill adjust to traditional (already operating) 
methods of delivery of education. ^ 

Level .1 + ABE' = %00' ' ^ 

.Secondly, considering the size of the total 
.target population in relation to present funding 
levejs, adult education progranTS ' cannot afford the 



^eHoward H. McFann. HumRRO Research oii-^roject 100.000, 

- Professional Paper 37.-G9 (A Icxandna,* Virginia; Human nesourccs 
R«e«xch Organization. December, ‘i960.) p, 37. 

g , r 

20The AAEC West Virg.nia three-year follpw*up study of eighty-five, 
^secondary-ievel ABE students (half welfare, half . non'-welfare, 
\irban and rural) shows that seventy-sixMor. whoifi beginning and 
ending income data coulcl be collected have a combined annual 
increase in income of S430.888. Oteight-thrw -surviving subjects, 
only five have returned to welfare. However, wages for some of 
those now off welfare are uncomfortably close to welfare income 
(including reli'ef payments, food stamps, and' medical care.) 

..... / . 
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added dollar cost of elementary-level students. 
•because: • ' I • 



the alternate delivery systems which must 
.be used require additional training jjf 
personnel * and "&ther ' costs . of nevv 
organizational designs . (although , the 
Appalachiati Adult Education Center's cost, 
analys.cs have, not ' founds such alternate 
systems to be exorbitant);'and 



( 2 ) 



the' length of time of each ndividual . in the 
program is much longer, (The experience of 
the Appalachian Adult Education Center 
Ohio State Module shows the average time 
in home instruction from nonreader to 
GED completion to be four fdty-week 
years.) • 



eliminating secondary-level fcompletion 

goals, actually eliminate'' service to 

elementary-level students because of the 
added expense of service to the lower levels 
and the punitive results of evaluation of 
that service, . . 

Adult education has been assigned a. task by the 
Arherican society throOgh the voice of Congress. 
That task is to cooperate in the elirrtination of 
extreme poverty in the United States.- Tb qualify 
for bigger jobs, we must be successful in this one. 
But to be successful requires the partnership of 
adult education and Congress.'^here needs to be: 

(1) more aware and deliberate organization to meet 
goals on the part of adult educators; and (2) more 
•commitment to those goals on the part of 
Congressmen. 



Conclusions 

The conclusions of this"^ paper . for adult 

e d u c a tor's and Congressmen responsible for the 
national adult basic education program would seem 
to be that: ; * 

(1) the intent of the Adult Education Act of 
1966 is to eliminate poverty; 

(2) the. unreached are • the’ prime target 

population of young. unemployed, 

elementary-level males; 

(3) the present easily-reached and served 

popujatipn has the goal of secondary 
completion; 

(4) alternate delivery systems exist which do 

reach and teach the prime target 

population; 

(5) present methods of evaluation, defeat the 
purpose of the legislation; 

(6) present funding levels, although properly- 
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The work presented in this document was performed pursuant to a grant 'frohi the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Technical 
Education [OEG-0— 71— 4410 (324)]. However, the opinions expressed herein; do not necessarily reflect 
the position or policy of the .U.S. Office of Education, but are the sole responsibility of the Appalachian 
Adult Education Center.' 
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